CHAPTER       SEVEN
which one observed at the railway stations, under
placards proclaiming the glad news that 'Anita Loos
Is Now Seventy-five Cents/ And I thought of the
armies of young women who bury their noses in
the pages of that book, apparently obtaining no
sharper sensation than that afforded by a cheap and
faded perfume.
I broke the silence. 'It's incredible. They must
have seen some of the point of it.*
Miss Loos stirred in her arm-chair. Her lips set
in a firm line, 'Very well/ she said, 'listen to this.*
She stretched out her hand to the desk and grasped
a letter. She read it slowly and deliberately* It was
from an old lady in the Middle West. It thanked
her, simply but fervently, for her 'beautiful book,' and
it ended by saying: 'The reason I love it is because
it reminded me of my daughter, who is dead/
I looked at her, she looked at me, I looked at John
Emerson, and we all looked at the ceiling. Then
there was silence again.
Once more I broke the silence. 'But that's only
one example.'
'There are hundreds more,* she said wearily.
'Thousands/ said Emerson,
*For instance . . / she pointed a finger at me, and
told me this astounding tale.
Once upon a time the grey-headed principal of a
Far Western branch of the Y.M.C.A, picked up a
little book. As he read it, a gentle smile illuminated
his features. He became permeated with the spirit
of Pure Young Womanhood. This, he felt, was a
book with a message. It was obviously the book for
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